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Life Membership presentation to E R (Dick) Southcombe 


t the October general meeting Dick Southcombe was 

nominated for life membership of the GFNC. Dick has been 
a dedicated and tireless worker and official within the GFNC 
since first joining the Club in 1970s. Dick joined the Committee 
in 1986 and was President 1987-88, 88-89 and again from 1997 
to 1998. He retired from the Committee this year, but is still 
active as the Leader of the Plant Group and the Conservation 
Sub-committee. 


Along with the enormous amount of time and energy he has 
devoted to the conservation aims of the GFNC and organisation 
of the of the myriad of events run by the Club, Dick has the ability 
to inspire others and shows leadership qualities that unite and 
involve many people in achieving the outcomes that benefit both 
the environment and the general community. In addition to 
organising various Club trips such as off-road safaris to Cape 
York in 1991 and the Kimberley in 1993, Dick conceived and 
implemented field studies workshops at Angelsea in 1994 and 
Rowlsey in 1997. 


Dick is eager to learn and pass on knowledge to others—he 
represents the ‘learners’ at the GFNC, always aware of the need 
to pass on skills and information to all those interested in natural 
history, whether they be schoolchildren or those over ninety. 
After many years of lobbying, Dick convinced the NRE of the 
worth of a nature circuit walk to commemorate the work of the 
GFNC botanist, Ted Errey. He helped lead a group involved with 
the siting of the 10 km walk and design of interpretive signs to 
highlight the natural history of the area. 


Dick is a focused, politically alert and dedicated conservationist, 
wary of half truths or glossy stories. His wide network of contacts 
has allowed him to keep a ‘finger on the pulse’ of developments 
within the Geelong region. Dick is vigilant in monitoring the 
destructive actions of pressure groups or local and state 
governments, alerting the environmental groups of Geelong of 
any problems. He formed a group to save the Seaview Park 
area from inappropriate development and lobbied for the 
establishment of Seaview Park and the signs in the park; and 
was a foundation member of the group formed to save the 
Belmont Common from development as a rowing course. 


He is incessant in his desire to unite groups who are interested in 
natural history and conservation ideals, being aware of the power 
of shared ideas and common goals. He is very wary of 
individuals and actions that promote self interest or 
fragmentation. His visionary ideals in the networking of natural 
history groups socially and politically nation wide, led him in 1987 
to instigate, through the VFNCA, the national network of 
Naturalists Groups from across Australia known as the Australian 
Naturalists Network (ANN). 


Tonight... 


Dick’s devotion to networking at a state level through the VFNCA 
and the current umbrella organisation, SEANA, is unrelenting. In 
addition to representing the GFNC on the SEANA committee, he 
has organised (with admirable assistance from Shirley as 
always) a number of campouts, including the VFNCA campout at 
Ocean Grove in 1988 (which changed the status and standards 
of organisation of events forever); the 3 day VFNCA campout at 
Geelong in 2000 (an outstanding success) and in 2007 the 
outstandingly successful March SEANA campout based in the 
Otways with a wide range of speakers and excursions 


Here in Geelong, during 1997-98 he worked to involve the GFNC 
Plant Group in the Botanic Guardians Projects; was the driving 
force behind the establishment of links between GEC, CoGG and 
GFNC to devise and organise the first Geelong Environmental 
Expo which was visited by over 2000 school children; and in 
2005 instigated the highly successful Wider Geelong Flora 
lecture series that has been attended by a wide cross-section of 
the community. Most recently he has developed links between 
the GFNC and the CCMA 
through Chris Pitfield which 
has resulted in the survey 
work we are carrying out 
this year as part of our 
excursion program. 


Dick is a visionary who + ; 
sees the big picture; heisa | =~ | 
fearless crusader for re 
natural heritage values. 
Once a problem has been 
identified, Dick will use all 
his powers of persuasion, 
persistence, lobbying, 
‘rallying people to the 
Cause’ and in some cases 
sheer determination to 
ensure that the best 
possible outcome is 
achieved. He shuns self 
recognition and skillfully i = 
uses his beloved GFNC to launch a myriad of attacks on those in 
society who would 'sell us short’. 





Dick's work for the environment has already been recognised 
with the Australia Day Geelong Community Award in 1995 as a 
‘Valued Contributor to the Geelong Community’ and in 2004 the 
Order of Australia Medal, 'For service to conservation and the 
environment, particularly in the Geelong area, and as a 
contributor to the establishment of the Australian Naturalists’ 
Network (ANN)'. So it is only fitting that the Club recognise his 
achievements through Life Membership. 


...Elaine Carbines will talk about the Barwon Parklands Project 


At the December meeting... 
-it will be a members night. Please bring a plate. 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Marilyn Hewish, is of cliffs along the Werribee River 
valley, April 2006. See full article on p. 5 


The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of the information shelter at 
Ambergate Reserve, Busselton WA. On display is the Australian Naturalists Network 
(ANN) sign that our new Life Member, Dick Southcombe, organised. (see above) 





Out and about 
Remembering the past and looking to the future—Armstrong Creek area 


Rolling Lignum 

The old photo shows a team of about a dozen cattle yoked 
together and being guided along behind behind a large roller. 
The cattle may even been part of a dairy herd. The roller was 
being used to clear the Barwon floodplain, regarded at the time 
as ‘waste land’ that should not be allowed to ‘remain idle’. The 
year was 1908 and the place was Sparrovale, the model farm 
beside the Barwon at Marshalltown. The land had been handed 
over to the unlikely Geelong Harbour Trust and the 
Commissioners were keen to make a profit. 


All the land not required solely for stock purposes is now being 
channelled on the surface for irrigation, and laid with 
underground piping every five chains for drainage. The pumping 
plant, which is erected on a barge moored in the river, can be 
moved as required. It consists of a one hundred and thirty h.p. 
engine and boiler, driving a pump that delivers six thousand 
gallons per minute. (Brownhill, p. 56) 


There is not much lignum surviving today, though a few ancient 
Red Gums live on in the paddocks and beside the road. 





Remnant River Red Gums, Sparrovale 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


On the edge—the last of the volcanoes 

It’s not the most recent eruption point, but it lies at the eastern 
and southern extremity of the vast Western Victorian volcanic 
plain. Mt Duneed began sending out lava over the surrounding 
countryside about two million years ago. The lava spread south 
as far as today’s Thompsons Creek, which it probably displaced. 
It met the sea in a shallow embayment at Black Rocks, where it 
is visible now as shore platforms. One tongue flowed on as far as 
Barwon Heads. It underlies later aeolian sand and dune 
limestone at the Bluff. Another tongue cut off the Barwon River at 
Tait’s Point-Fisherman’s Point, while a third flowed on to Shook 
Point-Pelican Point. The river eventually broke through these 
barriers and formed a new course to the ocean along the edge of 
the southerly flow. The present Connewarre lake system is a 
result of variations in sea level over the past 150 000 years and 
of more recent sandy coastal barriers interrupting drainage. The 
Bellarine Peninsula has sometimes been an island. The present 
sea level was reached some 5000-6000 years B.P. 


Mt Duneed has been known as Mt Disappointment and Mt 
Direction and both names fit to some extent. It is neither lofty nor 
impressive, a rounded dome just 102 metres high. Access to the 


... Valda Dedman 


summit, which is part of the Mt Duneed Recreation Reserve, is 
limited today, but it would have been a reference and lookout 
point for the original inhabitants as they moved about the 
countryside. Little material evidence is left of Wathaurung 
occupation, but there is anecdotal evidence of camp sites on its 
slopes in the Feehans Road area and of an established trail to 
the Connewarre lakes. At the southwest corner of the reserve 
there is an ephemeral wetland and plains grassland species still 
survive. 





Panoramic view of Mt Duneed 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Dooliebeal or Toolimbeal 

The lava plain is bisected by Armstrong Creek, a little stream that 
enters the Barwon system through the marshes of Hospital Lake. 
Dooliebeal was the name of aboriginal origin for the Stewart 
property, on Armstrong Creek, a known aboriginal camping 
place. John Stewart treated the aborigines kindly, letting them 
camp along the creek (as they had for centuries) and providing 
then with food. Dooliebeal or Toolimbeal, the name preferred by 
Lou Lane*, refers to the River Red Gums that grow along the 
creek and maybe also to the reeds and grasses used for basket- 
making. The area remains important ecologically. The GFNC 
plant list for Stewarts Rd Reserve (managed by COGG) contains 
69 species. 


A most convenient paradox 

The Mt Duneed cemetery was established in 1864. It was 
originally planted with a ‘live fence’ of what was called ‘South 
Australian Kangaroo Acacia’. This appears to be none other than 
the locally occurring Hedge Wattle Acacia paradoxa, sometimes 
called Kangaroo Thorn. A disastrous bushfire destroyed most of 
Mt Duneed in 1944 and there is no living fence today. However, 
the densely-foliaged and prickly Hedge Wattle can still be found 
along many roadsides in the area. 


Not only in Melbourne? 

The survey for the Armstrong Creek Urban Growth Plan has 
identified vegetation communities and plants of significance 
within the study area. One of these is the Studley Park Gum 
Eucalyptus x studleyensis, endemic to Victoria and classed as 
endangered. It is a natural hybrid of River Red Gum E. 
camaldulensis and Swamp Gum E. ovata. It was first recorded 
from above the Yarra River in Studley Park, Melbourne. Now 
only two very old trees and a dozen saplings survive at that site. 
One tree exists on Kew golf course. The largest known 
population is at Simpson Army Barracks on Yallambie Creek and 
there is a stand around the car park at Eaglemont Railway 
Station. Both Boroondara and Banyule Councils have plans to 
protect the species. They were originally unknown outside 
Melbourne. If the Geelong trees are in sufficient numbers to be 
classed as a distinct population and not just a random hybrid 
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occurrence, they are particularly significant. DNA sequencing 
may be needed to establish their validity. 


There can be many variations in hybrids, so how are we to 
recognise Studley Park Gums? They are said to have dark 
green, shining leaves and fruit with valves enclosed and slightly 
protruding. Red Gum fruits have protruding valves and Swamp 
Gums have a flat disc. 


Geelong’s really special eucalypt, the Bellarine Yellow Gum E. 
leucoxylon ssp. bellarinensis, occurs on private property and 
along the roadsides in the Urban Growth area. There are also 
patches of very significant grassy woodland with herb-rich 
understoreys. Harlequin Mistletoe living on Drooping Sheoak is 
growing at just about its most southerly limit. 


Since all the native roadside vegetation in the Armstrong Creek 
Urban Growth Area is considered significant, the Plan makes 
provision for using roads with ecologically important plant 
communities and species only for local traffic and trailways. 
These roads also form important wildlife corridors and will 
become even more significant with increased pressure from 
urban development. 


We'll be looking at many of these places on the November 
excursion. 
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*Lou Lane was a member of this Club and still receives the Geelong 
Naturalist, which she reads avidly. She carried out scholarly research on 
local aboriginal history and culture and wrote many articles for our 
magazine. She was instrumental in having the name Jerrringot adopted 
for the former Belmont Common Wildlife Reserve. 


Rambling on 
The ant with no name 


hen | take naturalists into Long Forest, I'm continually 

warning them of ants' nests. It's wise to keep one eye on 
the ground ahead and examine anywhere you plan to stand or 
sit. The local ants are not only numerous and widespread, but 
also fierce. In the book by the Friends Group, Long Forest: 
Mallee at the Back Door (2002), John Alstin described living in 
Long Forest in the 1940s and 1950s as a ‘nightmare’, with bull- 
ants as 'the biggest problem’. 


In the 1960s and 1970s, Jenny Barnett made the first thorough 
study of Long Forest ants. In a separate scientific study in 1991, 
Long Forest's ant fauna was shown to be similar to that of the 
mallee region in north-west Victoria but with some southern 
species present. The Friends Group book lists 66 ant species for 
Long Forest; 13 are Myrmecia species or bull-ants, the largest 
and scariest ants of all. One of these was discovered in Long 
Forest by Jenny Barnett, and to this day it has never been 
scientifically named. It's known as Myrmecia species 17. 


Rohan Bugg taught me how to recognise the mounds of 
species 17. They're distinctive: roughly circular, rather steep- 
sided, and domed or flattened on top, with one or more large 
ragged holes, which can be round, elongated or crescent 
shaped. Mounds I've seen in Long Forest have ranged from 
20 cm to nearly one metre in diameter and 10-30 cm in height. 
The surface is covered with small items, such as twigs, stones, 
gum-nuts, dung pellets, dead leaves and bark fragments. The 
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mound away from Long Forest, Martin O'Brien of the DSE 
Threatened Species Unit suggested we take photos of the ants 
for identification. | wrote back saying in effect, 'No thanks. We 
value our lives.' Later, we discovered the trick: in cold weather 
the ants are sluggish, and Dean photographs while | watch and 
warn of imminent attack. 


For 15 years, Long Forest was thought to be the only location for 
this species. However, Jenny Barnett subsequently found them 
in the Bendigo Whipstick. They are now known to be rare and 
scattered through south-eastern Queensland, N.S.W. and 
Victoria. Dean and | found two likely candidate mounds at 
Eynesbury on 9 March 2003. Martin O'Brien forwarded our ant 
photos to Jenny Barnett and she confirmed the identification. The 
Eynesbury mounds were on a track at the edge of Grey Box and 
Buloke woodland. We later found mounds at Bannockburn Bush 
east of the golf course on level ground in Yellow Gum woodland, 
12 November 2005; at White Elephant Reserve in the Rowsley 
Valley, on a slope in Grey Box and Yellow Gum woodland, 

24 July 2007; and at Eastern Paddock in the You Yangs in a 


- 
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mounds are usually built of dark soil and the decorating items are y = 


also dark. They are generally in open woodland on the plateau, 
built among leaf litter, moss, lichen or low-growing herbs. I've 
found them in both Bull Mallee and Grey Box woodland, but the 
highest density I've seen is in Grey Box woodland north of 
Djerriwarrh Track. On 9 July 2007, | found six active mounds 
within about 1—1.5 hectares. 


For me, the mounds are easier to recognise than the ants, 
especially since my knowledge of ant structure and classification 
is non-existent. The ants have yellow pincers and a ferocious 
disposition. If you gently tap your foot against the side of a 
mound, they come boiling out of the holes, pincers raised, and 
make straight for your boots. When Dean and | discovered a 
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Bull-ant Myrmecia species 17 at Eynesbury, 9 March 2003. 
Photo: Dean Hewish 


small grove of River Red Gums and Golden Wattle on a flat area 
near the entrance from Great Circle Drive, 7 August 2007. Rohan 
Bugg told us recently that he's seen species 17 at Bungeys Hole 
on the Werribee River in Werribee. Some of these mounds were 
different in appearance to the Long Forest examples. Some were 
built from light coloured soil (Eynesbury, Bannockburn Bush). 
The Bannockburn mound had very little covering. One mound at 
Eynesbury was covered with long thin dry Buloke branchlets. The 
You Yangs mound was low and uneven with a covering of rough 
stones, large gum-nuts and long thick grey sticks. Clearly the 
ants use whatever is available. 


We sent photos of the nests, ants and habitats at our sites to 
Martin O'Brien who forwarded them to Dr John Wainer of the 
Dept of Primary Industries. Dr Wainer replied that he was as sure 
as he could be without a specimen that they were all species 17 
(he wasn't suggesting we collect a specimen—we'll leave that for 
researchers with proper credentials). 


Species 17 is listed as Threatened in the Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Act (Vic.). It's clearly more widespread than originally 
thought, but is still uncommon and restricted to dry woodlands. 
Locally, we've never found more than two nests at any site 
outside Long Forest. It might be worth investigating Grey Box 
woodland near Mount Cottrell, and other dry woodlands at 


—_ 








Mound of species 17 showing the large ragged entrance holes 
and the covering of small objects, Long Forest, 9 July 2007. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Inverleigh Common, Werribee Gorge and the Brisbane Ranges, 
especially the northern section. The ants might also survive in 
Grey Box remnants, such as those east of Parwan and along 
Box Forest Road south-east of Balliang. 


Insects are so important in the web of life. Professional and 


| amateur entomologists have a huge field to cover, but, even as 


non-experts, we’ve been pleased we could gather useful 


4 information about our local ants. Martin O'Brien has entered our 
4 sightings into the DSE registry files. 


$| References: 
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Mounds of species 17 are often tall and steep sided, Long 


Forest, 9 July 2007. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish. 





a Andersen, A.N., Myers, B.A. & Buckingham, K.M. 1991. 'The ant 


fauna of a mallee outlier near Melton, Victoria.’ 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria 103: 1-6. 


ee < | Friends of Werribee Gorge and Long Forest Mallee Inc. 1993. 


The Mallee at the Back Door. Bacchus Marsh, Vic. 


2| Friends of Werribee Gorge and Long Forest Mallee Inc. 2002. 


Long Forest: Mallee at the Back Door. Bacchus Marsh, 
Vic. 


Thanks to Rohan Bugg, Martin O'Brien, Jenny Barnett and John 
Wainer for assistance with ant identification. 


Excursion to Mason's property, ‘Spring Creek’, Bannockburn 


his excursion was the fourth event during October which 
focused on Victorian Volcanic Plains Biodiversity. 


The first was the general meeting talk by Ken Mason about the 
Volcanic Plains Tender process regarding a woodland hill site 
and a creekside grassland site on their property which they have 
been managing for conservation purposes for some time. The 
second was the Wider Geelong Flora Lecture when Mark 
Trengove and Nick McCrystal discussed concerns and issues 
relative to the conservation of volcanic plains flora (see p.4). The 
third was a three-day mammal and insect trapping session, 
mostly on the woodland hill site, which ended immediately prior 
to the excursion. 


The following occurred at the excursion: 1) groups of about four 
people walked eight transects about 1.5 km long and 25 m wide 
recording plants and animals 2) aquatic insects were netted at 
two creek pools 3) water from the two pools was analysed. A 
study of the rocks and soil horizons within the woodland hill site 
are yet to occur. A late spring vegetation survey of the creekside 


...Dick Southcombe 


grassland will occur soon. Please contact me asap to learn the 
dates. An early spring survey of both sites will be necessary in 
2008. 


Results will be published when all of the 2007 data has been 
processed but at this stage mention must be made of Neil 
McInnes, Dave King and Trevor Pescott re Elliot and pitfall 
trapping, Neil McInnes re the water analysis, and the keen 
members who debated, identified and recorded the plants with 
assistance from Stuart McCallum and Neil Tucker (who had 
accepted our invitation for kindred groups to share with us the 
extensive EVC surveys encouraged by the CCMA). 


This EVC excursion would not have occurred without an 
invitation and then enthusiastic participation by the Masons. After 
welcoming our group and relating the property's history Ken 
returned to his farm duties, preparation for shearing, while Loris 
joined our plant survey, showed us special places and quietly 
watched finalisation of the plant list. Thank you Ken and Loris. 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Western Victorian volcanic plains 


nce again the Wider Geelong Flora 

Lecture lived up to expectations. The 
quality of speakers in this series has been 
outstanding. This time the topic was the 
Victorian Volcanic Plains and our speakers 
were Mark Trengove and Nick McCrystal. 


Mark Trengove focused on concerns. The 
plains supported a complex community of 
tussock grasses and intertussock 
species—about 600 species in all. As well, =e 
a faunal community had evolved to take 
advantage of the grassland and the rocky 
environment. è 


Since the 1830s this diverse grassland has 
been exploited for grazing and now there " 
is only about 1% left. The remnants are in 
degraded pockets of public land such as 
cemeteries, railway reserves and 
roadsides and on private land in areas that 
haven't been cropped (usually because of 
the rocks). Mark said that these areas are 
small but important. Kangaroo Grass 
dominates and the intertussock areas are 
important for daisies, lilies and numerous 
small herbs. Burning occasionally is an 
important management tool because 
without fire the grasses dominate and the 
small herbs disappear. Important remnants 
around Geelong are at places such as 
Rokewood Cemetery, Mt Anakie, 
Moorabool River gorges such as that near 
Lethbridge, and the lower Moorabool 
escarpments, Little River, Avalon 
wetlands, Mt Pollock stony rises. Rare 
plants are disappearing, even in the 
reserves. The losses are incremental over 
a number of years. Mark cited an example 
of a small reserve in North Geelong that in 


grasses. 


the 1970s used to have 60 species but 
now has 15, and a similar case ona 
railway reserve at Corio. Only the hardy 
species are surviving. 


Other threats are changes in land use: 

e rock rollers and crushers enable 
farmers to crop areas previously only 
grazed. The results are disastrous for 
dependent flora and fauna. 
weed invasions, from old and new 
weeds, are a big problem, especially 
on the linear reserves. 
fencing off streamsides and planting 
with trees eliminates the tussock 


aerial spraying for weeds kills the 
native vegetation. 

e inconsistent management practices of 
Crown land reserves as objectives 
change are also a problem. 

Mark also mentioned the VicPlains Tender 
system (see below) in which a lot of 
money is directed in particular ways, bit 
which is not necessarily the answer as it 
encourages individual rather than 
community effort. He thinks that maybe the 
money could have been used for the 
conservation of remnants, encouragement 
of eco-tourism to places such as cemetery 
reserves, fencing and signage for railway 
reserves, consistent fire regimes 
developed. There is a lot more to do. 


The second speaker was Nick McCrystal, 
head of the biodiversity team at 
Corangamite Catchment Management 
Authority. Nick said that the Victorian 
volcanic plains are the third largest on 
Earth. He also made the point that all 
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volcanic plain remnants are threatened. 
Continuing threats are increased cropping, 
drainage of wetlands and drought or 
climate change. 


To encourage conservation of the 
remnants on private land the CCMA was 
funded by the National Heritage Trust 
($3.85 million over 4 years). The VicPlains 
Tender system (a competitive process) 
was advertised and money subsequently 
paid to farmers for protecting remnants 
and managing them for conservation 
outcomes. Community communication was 
developed through brochures, newsletters, 
forums, metal signs for the fences of 
participants. Farmers also valued the one- 
on-one feedback during the assessment 
process. Each application was assessed 
for the context in the landscape, 
geographical layer, size, connectivity as 
well as quality of vegetation. The owner 
received a map, summary of the 
significance or their land, a four-year 
management plan (fencing, weed control, 
grazing limits, no ploughing etc). About a 
third of the farmers elected to place a 
conservation covenant on their property as 
well. Nick emphasised that the tender 
process was only a part of the toolkit, but 
that it did have the additional benefit of 
producing rich data and mapping. The 
discussion following the talk raised the 
following point. Are we rewarding people 
for protecting what they are required by 
law to protect anyway? 


The two interesting speakers gave the 
appreciative audience plenty to think 
about. 


Jerringot report 


VW e have had enough rain to fill the deepened southern 
wetland and the birds have taken advantage of it. Black 
Swans produced a family of five; unfortunately only one cygnet 
survived. Perhaps the rest fell to a fox. Both Australasian and 
Hoary-headed Grebes have nested and Grey Teal and Chestnut 
Teal have used the nest boxes. Great Egrets have been seen on 
more than one occasion and seven Crested Pigeons provide 
further evidence of a species-in-residence in the Geelong district. 
And the Snipe are back. In mid-September 14 were recorded on 
the wetland nearest the golf course. 


The Baillon’s Crake wetland, the one nearest the golf club house, 
has been cleaned up of blackberries and Desert Ash and now 
looks very open and bare. We trust the crakes and rails will still 
find sufficient cover. On the other hand there were great patches 
of thistles outside the bird hide recently. The Council maintains 
this area, but given the rate that weeds are spreading at the 
moment, this Club could consider a working bee. The area looks 
neglected and it would not take a great deal of effort to clean it 


up. 
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As yet, there is no sign from COGG of the promised 
Management Plan for Jerringot. We need to be more proactive in 
bringing this to fruition. There will be changes to the design and 
use of the Belmont Common when the proposed bridge linking 
Fellmongers Road and Breakwater Road is finally built and 
Jerringot must be linked into this. Some preliminary ecological 
survey work has been carried out for Vic Roads. 


Hidden in Plain View—the forgotten flora 
Royal Botanic Gardens 
24 Nov—17 Dec 2007 


The presence of a diverse array of non-vascular plants 
(bryophytes, liverworts, hornworts, mosses), lichens and fungi 
is a sign of a healthy ecosystem. 


More information about this exhibition can be found at 
www.rbg.vic.gov.au 





The birds of Werribee Gorge State Park, 1981—2007 


VW erribee Gorge is famous for its geology, particularly its 
evidence for a previous ice age and for subsidence along 
the Rowsley Fault. However, its birds are also interesting. We 
present here our cumulative bird list from 25 visits to the park 
between 1981 and 2007: eight visits to Meikles Point Picnic 
Ground and the track along the Werribee River valley; five visits 
to the northern ridge above the Werribee River valley, accessed 
from the carpark above the Quarry Picnic Ground; two visits to 
Ironbark Gorge between the Werribee River valley and Ironbark 
Road, accessed from Ironbark Road; and ten visits to the track to 
Whitehorse Creek in the southern Ingliston block, accessed from 
Ironbark Road. These observations have been supplemented 
with records from Geelong Bird Reports. Walking tracks within 
the park have been mapped and described in Myers (2002). 


Werribee Gorge from the northern ridge, Nov. 2005 
Photo: Dean Hewish 


Our bird list for Werribee Gorge State Park records the 
occurrence of 71 species. The birds are predominantly those of 
dry eucalypt woodlands. Red Ironbark, Red Box, Grey Box and 
Yellow Gum dominate the slopes and ridges; Messmate, Brown 
and Red Stringybark, River Red Gum and Manna Gum occur in 
the valleys. With its steep rocky cliffs, the park has long been 
famous for its nesting Wedge-tailed Eagles and Peregrine 
Falcons. Jacky Winters are uncommon and localised in the 
Geelong region, and Restless Flycatchers are in marked decline 
(Bottomley 2002). Speckled Warblers, Diamond Firetails and 
Powerful Owls are listed as threatened in Victoria under the Flora 
and Fauna Guarantee Act (1988). The single record of a Pied 
Currawong in May 2003 probably arose from the species’ regular 
movement into open areas in autumn-winter (Hewish 2003). 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters move inland to this area in autumn 
to early spring every year (Hewish 1994). Satin Flycatchers are 
spring-summer migrants, and it is not known if the birds seen in 
March 2001 and October 2007 were staying for the season or 
passing through. There was an influx of Fuscous Honeyeaters 
into local woodlands in autumn-winter 2007. As far as we know, 
the record of a Red-capped Robin in October 2007 is the first for 
the park. It is encouraging that the only records of introduced 
birds involved a few Common Blackbirds and one European 
Goldfinch in the Werribee River valley and a Common Starling at 
the northern boundary of the park. 


With only a limited number of surveys, this bird list is clearly 
incomplete. However, it will serve as an indication of the current 
distribution and status of common species, and documents some 
records of the rarer birds. 





...Marilyn and Dean Hewish 
Bird list, Werribee Gorge State Park, 1981-2007 


All unattributed records are our own. Common names and 
taxonomic order follow Christidis and Boles (1994). 


Australian Wood Duck: Werribee River valley, pair perched by 
large broken-off spout in riverside tree at picnic ground, 
12/9/07; male on pool in same area, 8/10/07. 

Pacific Black Duck: Werribee River valley, 3 flew along creek, 
12/9/07. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle: Regularly recorded overhead and at nest- 
sites. Present on 25/4/81 and 7/6/81, 1 brought nesting 
material to stringybark tree on 16/1/96 (RBu), 1 on 20/6/97 
(RBu), 2 on 18/4/99 (RBu), 2 adults and 1 juvenile on 28/3/01 
(RBu), present on 4/8/02 (RBu), 2 overhead on 10/7/07, 1 
overhead on 12/9/07, 2 overhead on 8/10/07. Breeding: 1 
feathered young on nest, 28/10/84; the birds nest regularly in 
the park but this is our only personal record. 

Brown Falcon: 1 over Werribee River valley, 18/10/84. 

Peregrine Falcon: Werribee River valley, 2 over hills N of gorge 
on 25/10/97 (MAC,MHe,CMo,LK,JHa), 1 on 18/4/99 (RBu), 
present, 19/9/99 (BellIBOCA), 2 on 4/8/02 (RBu), a pair flew 
around the cliffs on 18/5/03, 1 on 22/4/06; Ingliston block, 1 
overhead, calling, 4/1/06. Breeding: nest checked by rock- 
climbers, 1 addled egg, 18/10/84 (Emison and Bren 1980; 
Pruett-Jones et al. 1980); nest with 3 eggs, 19/9/94 (RBu); 
the birds nest regularly in the park but our only personal 
record was the one on 18/10/84. 

Dusky Moorhen: Werribee River valley, 1 on island in river next 
to reeds, W end of picnic ground, 12/9/07; two birds and a 
single bird in pools upstream from picnic ground, 8/10/07. 


>| Galah: Werribee River valley, single birds flew over picnic 


ground, 12/9/07, 8/10/07. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo: Widespread. Most records by call 
or low numbers of birds seen flying over. Werribee River 
valley, 18/10/84, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 16/3/03, 30/7/04, 
8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; Ingliston block, 3 on 4/1/06, 
present on 22/6/06. 

Musk Lorikeet: 40 on 13/4/02 (RBu); in Ingliston block on slope 
and ridge with flowering ironbarks, 6 flew over on 17/4/07, 1 
flew over on 10/7/07. 

Little Lorikeet: 6 on 13/4/02 (RBu). 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet: N ridge, present in flowering Yellow 
Gums, 30/7/04. 

Crimson Rosella: Widespread. Single birds to small flocks. 
Werribee River valley, 18/5/03, 22/4/06, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N 
ridge, 7/6/81, 16/3/03, 30/7/04, 22/7/07; Ironbark Gorge, 
10/6/04; Ingliston block, 4/1/06, 3 on 9/1/07, 2 on 17/4/07, 
present on 10/7/07. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo: Spring-autumn visitor. Single birds. 
Werribee River valley, 25/4/81, 18/10/84, 12/9/07; N ridge, 
8/10/07; Ingliston block, Whitehorse Creek, 1 immature on 
4/1/06. 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo: Spring visitor. Single birds. 
Werribee River valley, 1 on 18/10/84, 1 on 12/9/07, 1 on 
8/10/07. 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo: Occasional spring visitor. Single birds. 
Werribee River valley, 1 on 18/10/84, 1 on 12/9/07, 1 on 
8/10/07; N ridge, 1 on 8/10/07. 

Powerful Owl: Werribee River valley, 2 roosted at end of island 
with willows, W end of picnic ground, 17/7/87. The birds were 
reported in the area for some months prior to this record, but 
this was our only personal observation. 

Laughing Kookaburra: Scattered observations; usually 
recorded by call. All records in valleys. Werribee River valley, 
18/5/03, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; Ingliston 
block, Whitehorse Creek, 22/6/06. 
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White-throated Treecreeper: Widespread in all woodland 
habitats. Single birds and pairs. Recorded in every survey in 
Ingliston block between Jan. 2006 and Oct. 2007. Werribee 
River valley, 2/5/81, 18/10/84, 18/5/03, 22/4/06, 12/9/07, 
8/10/07; N ridge, 7/6/81, 16/3/03, 22/7/07; Ironbark Gorge, 
10/6/04, 12/6/04; Ingliston block, 4/1/06, 7 on 22/6/06, 1 on 
9/1/07, 1 on 17/4/07, 1 on 10/7/07, present on 16/10/07. 

Superb Fairy-wren: Widespread in shrubby growth. Small 
flocks. Werribee River valley, 18/10/84, 18/5/03, 22/4/06, 
12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 7/6/81, 16/3/03, 30/7/04, 22/7/07, 
8/10/07; Ingliston block, 4/1/06, 3 on 9/1/07, 17/4/07, 3 on 
16/10/07. 

Spotted Pardalote: Widespread in all wooded areas. Single 
birds and pairs. Werribee River valley, 18/5/03, 22/4/06, 
12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 7/6/81, 16/3/03, 30/7/04, 22/7/07, 
8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04, 12/6/04; Ingliston block, 
4/1/06, 1 on 22/6/06, 1 on 9/1/07, 1 on 17/4/07, present on 
16/10/07. 

Striated Pardalote: Widespread. Single birds or pairs. Werribee 
River valley, 18/10/84, 16/3/03, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 
30/7/04, 22/7/07; Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; Ingliston block, 
Whitehorse Creek, 4/1/06, 1 on 22/6/06, 1 on 9/1/07. 

White-browed Scrubwren: Numerous in shrubby growth along 
valleys. Single birds and pairs. A pair observed in every 
survey at a site along Whitehorse Creek, Jan. 2006 to Oct. 
2007. Werribee River valley, 18/10/84, 16/3/03, 18/5/03, 
22/4/06, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; Ingliston block, Whitehorse Creek, 
4/1/06, 2 on 22/6/06, 2 on 9/1/07, 1 on 17/4/07, 1 on 10/7/07, 
2 on 16/10/07. 

Speckled Warbler: Present, 9/9/92 (RBu), 1 on 4/4/94 (RBu), 2 
on 19/9/94 (RBu), 3 on 16/7/99 (RBu), 1 on 19/9/99 
(BellIBOCA), 2 on 13/4/02 (RBu). Rohan Bugg saw birds near 
the picnic ground in the Werribee River valley and in 
woodland on the N ridge near the Quarry Picnic Ground. 
Another record in Werribee River valley near picnic ground, 1 
singing in Grey Box woodland on S slope on 16/3/03. 

Weebill: Widespread but not numerous in woodlands on ridges 
and slopes. Single birds. Werribee River valley, 1 in 
woodland on S slope on 22/4/06; N ridge, 1 in Grey Box 
woodland on 16/3/03, 2 on 30/7/04; Ingliston block, 1 in 
Yellow Gums on 4/1/06, 1 on 10/7/07. 

White-throated Gerygone: 1 on 16/10/98 (RBu). 

Brown Thornbill: Widespread. Single birds or pairs. Often in 
more densely vegetated valleys; occasionally in shrubby 
growth on ridges. Werribee River valley, 18/10/84, 18/5/03, 
22/4/06, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 16/3/03, 30/7/04; Ironbark 
Gorge, 10/6/04; Ingliston block, along Whitehorse Creek, 1 on 
9/1/07, 1 on 17/4/07, 2 on 16/10/07, and on ridge on 17/4/07. 
Breeding: adult with 1 begging fledged young, N ridge, 
8/10/07. 

Buff-rumped Thornbill: Widespread in woodland, especially on 
the ridges; in small flocks. N ridge, 7/6/81, 16/3/03, 30/7/04, 
8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; ridges and slopes of 
Ingliston block, 9/1/07, 17/4/07, flock of 5 on 10/7/07, flocks of 
6 and 3 on 22/7/07, present on 24/7/07, 16/10/07. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill: Small flocks in open areas on N 
ridge, 16/3/03, 30/7/04. 

Yellow Thornbill: Occasional records in woodland. Werribee 
River valley, 19/9/99 (BellBOCA), 22/4/06; N ridge, 16/3/03, 1 
on 22/7/07. 

Striated Thornbill: Widespread, especially in woodland on 
ridges and slopes. Small flocks. Werribee River valley, 
22/4/06; N ridge, 16/3/03, 30/7/04, 22/7/07, 8/10/07; Ironbark 
Gorge, 10/6/04, 12/6/04; Ingliston block, 4/1/06, 17/4/07, 2 on 
10/7/07. 

Red Wattlebird: Occasional records. Werribee River valley, 
18/10/84; N ridge, 30/7/04, 22/7/07; Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; 
Ingliston block, 17/4/07, 1 on 10/7/07. 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater: Werribee River valley, 2 on N 
slope on 12/9/85 (Stephen Garnett in Hewish 1994), 1 calling 
on 18/5/03. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater: Widespread in wooded areas. Single 
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birds to small groups. Werribee River valley, 19/9/99 
(BellBOCA), 18/5/03, 22/4/06, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 
7/6/81, 30/7/04, 8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04, 12/6/04; 
Ingliston block, 4/1/06, 17/4/07, 1 on 24/7/07, present on 
16/10/07. 

White-eared Honeyeater: Werribee River valley, 1 on 18/5/03; 
Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; Ingliston block, Whitehorse Creek, 
17/4/07. 

Fuscous Honeyeater: Ingliston block: groups of 4 and 2 fed in 
flowering ironbarks on slope above creek, probed flowers and 
gleaned foliage, 10/7/07; 1 on ridge, 24/7/07. 

White-plumed Honeyeater: Occasional records. Single birds. 
Werribee River valley, heard on 12/9/07; N ridge, 16/3/03, 
30/7/04, 1 on 8/10/07. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater: Widespread in woodland, 
especially on the ridges; in small flocks. Werribee River 
valley, 18/5/03, 22/4/06; N ridge, 16/3/03, 30/7/04; Ingliston 
block, in Messmate and ironbark woodlands on slopes and 
ridges, 4/1/06, 1 on 22/6/06, 1 on 9/1/07, present on 17/4/07, 
1 on 16/10/07. 

White-naped Honeyeater: Mainly in autumn-winter when Grey 
Box, Yellow Gums and ironbarks flowering. Single birds to 
small groups. Werribee River valley, flock of 20 fed in 
flowering Yellow Gum on 18/5/03; N ridge, 16/3/03, 30/7/04, 
22/7/07; Ingliston block, 2—3 flew over on 17/4/07. 

New Holland Honeyeater: Generally in more open areas, 
especially in flowering eucalypts or mistletoe. Single birds or 
small groups. Werribee River valley, 25/4/81, 22/4/06, 
12/9/07, in flowering Yellow Gums on 18/5/03, 2 on 8/10/07; 
N ridge, 7/6/81, 1 fed in flowering mistletoe on 16/3/03; 
Ingliston block, Whitehorse Creek, 1 on 10/7/07, 2 on 
16/10/07. 

Eastern Spinebill: Scattered records; more common in valleys. 
Usually single birds. Werribee River valley, 18/5/03, 22/4/06; 
N ridge, 16/3/03; Ingliston block, along Whitehorse Creek, 
4/1/06, 3 on 22/6/06, 1 on 9/1/07, 1 on 17/4/07, 1 on 
16/10/07. 

Jacky Winter: Present, 19/9/99 (BellBOCA); Werribee River 
valley, 1 in picnic ground on 22/4/06, 2 called constantly from 
Grey Box woodland on slope above picnic ground on 12/9/07 
and 8/10/07. 

Scarlet Robin: Widespread in all wooded habitats, but especially 
in ironbark woodland on ridges of Ironbark Gorge and 
Ingliston block. Single birds and pairs. Werribee River valley, 
2/5/81, 19/9/99 (BellBOCA); 1 on 14/5/95 (RBu), 1 male on 
18/5/03, a pair on 22/4/06; N ridge, 1 on 16/3/03, 1 on 
8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, a pair on 10/6/04, 1 female on 
12/6/04; Ingliston block, 1 male on 4/1/06, a pair on 29/7/06, 
1 on 9/1/07, present on 10/6/07, present on 10/7/07, a pair on 
24/7/07, present on 16/10/07. Breeding: pair with scruffy 
brown juvenile with mottled breast, ridge above Whitehorse 
Creek, Ingliston block, 16/10/07. 

Red-capped Robin: 1 called 5-6 times from Yellow Gum 
woodland on ridge above Whitehorse Creek in Ingliston 
block, 16/10/07. The call a rolling level insect-like trill, dit dit 
der-der-it. 

Pink Robin: Ingliston block, 1 brown bird in woodland on slope 
above Whitehorse Creek, 17/4/07. 

Eastern Yellow Robin: Widespread. Single birds or pairs. Most 
records in valleys; occasionally in dense vegetation on ridges. 
Werribee River valley, 25/4/81, 18/10/84, 16/3/03, 18/5/03, 
22/4/06, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 7/6/81, 22/7/07, 8/10/07; 
Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; Ingliston block, Whitehorse Creek, 
4/1/06, 1 on 9/1/07, present on 17/4/07, 1 on 10/7/07, 1 on 
16/10/07. 

Varied Sittella: Occasional records in woodland. Small flocks. 
Werribee River valley, 19/9/99 (BellIBOCA), 21/8/05 
(BellBOCA), 12/9/07; N ridge, in Red Box woodland on 
16/3/03, flocks of 6 and 3 on 22/7/07. 

Crested Shrike-tit: N ridge, 1 on 16/3/03. 

Golden Whistler: Most records in valleys, especially along 
Werribee River. Single birds or pairs. Werribee River valley, 


18/10/84, 16/3/03, 18/5/03, 22/4/06, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; 
Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; Ingliston block, along Whitehorse 
Creek on 10/7/07, 1 brown bird on ridge on 24/7/07. 
Breeding: female on nest 1.3 m up in Fragrant Saltbush, 
18/10/84, Werribee River valley; 1 chick in this nest, 4/11/84. 

Rufous Whistler: A widespread spring-autumn visitor. Single 
birds. Werribee River valley, 18/10/84, 1 on 12/9/07, 1 on 
8/10/07; N ridge, 1 on 16/3/03, 1 on 8/10/07; Ingliston block, 
4/1/06, 9/1/07, 1 on 16/10/07. 

Grey Shrike-thrush: Widespread. Single birds. Werribee River 
valley, 25/4/81, 18/10/84, 22/4/06, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 
16/3/03, 30/7/04, 22/7/07, 8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; 
Ingliston block, 22/6/06, 17/4/07, 16/10/07. 

Satin Flycatcher: 1 female, 28/3/01 (RBu); 1 female in wooded 
gully near Quarry Picnic Ground, 20/10/07. 

Restless Flycatcher: Present, 19/9/99 (BellBOCA): in Werribee 
River valley, 2 on S slope near picnic ground on 18/5/03, 1 
seen and another called on Grey Box slope above picnic 
ground on 22/4/06, heard from picnic ground on 12/9/07. 

Grey Fantail: Widespread in densely vegetated valleys or 
shrubby growth on ridges. Single birds or pairs. Werribee 
River valley, 25/4/81, 22/4/06, 18/10/84, 18/5/03, 12/9/07, 
8/10/07; N ridge, 7/6/81, 16/3/03, 22/7/07, 8/10/07; Ingliston 
block, along Whitehorse Creek, 4/1/06, 3 on 22/6/06, 1 on 
9/1/07, present on 16/10/07, on ridge on 9/1/07 and 17/4/07. 

Willie Wagtail: Single birds in open areas. Werribee River valley, 
18/10/84; N ridge, 16/3/03. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike: Werribee River valley, 1 on 
8/10/07; Whitehorse Creek valley, Ingliston block, 1 on 
9/1/07, 1 on 16/10/07; slope above Whitehorse Creek, 
Ingliston block, 1 on 17/4/07. 

Dusky Woodswallow: Present, 19/9/99 (BellBOCA). 
Australian Magpie: Widespread in more open areas. Werribee 
River valley, 18/10/84, 18/5/03, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 
16/3/03, 30/7/04, 8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; Ingliston 

block, 4/1/06, 1 on 22/6/06, 1 on 9/1/07, 10/7/07. 

Pied Currawong: Werribee River valley, 1 calling near picnic 
ground, 18/5/03. 

Grey Currawong: Widespread in woodland. Single birds or 
pairs. Werribee River valley, 18/5/03; N ridge, 22/7/07, 
8/10/07; Ingliston block, 4/1/06, 1 on 22/6/06, 10/7/07. 

Little Raven: Single birds flying over. Werribee River valley, 
18/10/84, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, 
12/6/04. 

White-winged Chough: Werribee River valley, heard on 
18/5/03; Ingliston block, heard in ironbark woodland on ridge, 
9/1/07. 

Red-browed Finch: Occasional records. Small flocks in tall 
grass, shrubs and bracken in Werribee River valley: 2/5/81, 
18/10/84, 16/3/03, 18/5/03, 22/4/06, 12/9/07, 8/10/07. 

Diamond Firetail: 1 on 28/3/01 (RBu). 

European Goldfinch: 1 in picnic ground, Werribee River valley, 
8/10/07. 

Mistletoebird: Scattered records. Single birds. Werribee River 
valley, 18/10/84, 12/9/07, 8/10/07; N ridge, 16/3/03, 8/10/07; 
Ironbark Gorge, 10/6/04; Ingliston block, along Whitehorse 
Creek on 4/1/06, on ridge on 9/1/07. 

Welcome Swallow: Occasional records. Single birds to small 
groups. Werribee River valley, 18/10/84, 18/5/03, 1 over river 


on 12/9/07, 1 on 8/10/07; N ridge, 16/3/03; Ironbark Gorge, 
10/6/04. 

Fairy Martin: Present, 19/9/99 (BellBOCA). 

Clamorous Reed-Warbler: 1 sang from reeds in pool in 
Werribee River, 8/10/07. 

Silvereye: Widespread. Single birds up to small flocks. Werribee 
River valley, 2/5/81, 16/3/03, 18/5/03, 22/4/06, 12/9/07, 
8/10/07; N ridge, 7/6/81, 30/7/04, 8/10/07; Ironbark Gorge, 
10/6/04, 12/6/04; Ingliston block, 4/1/06, 1 on 9/1/07, 1 on 
17/4/07, 16/10/07. 

Common Blackbird: Single birds. Werribee River valley, 
18/5/03, 12/9/07, 8/10/07. 

Common Starling: N ridge along park boundary, 1 on 22/7/07. 


Observer codes: BellBOCA, Bellarine Bird Observers Club; 
CMo, Craig Morley; JHa, Jane Halliday; LK, Liz Kerr; MAC, 
Margaret Cameron; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RBu, Rohan Bugg. 
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Eco Book Group report—The Weekly Times 


F or our October meeting we decided to each buy the four 
editions of The Weekly Times published that month, and see 
what was written about the natural world. 


We realised that it and its readers had a lot to say, and much of it 
was positive (from our side of the fence). Our lively discussion— 
stimulated by journalists' articles, Letters to the Editor, fishing 
reports, photographs and feature articles—ranged over a variety 


of topics. We talked about weeds, feral animals, water resources, 
native grasses, conservation of remnant vegetation, climate 
change, Landcare, alpine grazing, water supplies for red gum 
forests, fish population research, Trust for Nature and drought. 


Our group thought the quality of the writing was excellent and 


gave The Weekly Times a tick of approval. And we learnt a lot 
about farmers and farming as well. LP 
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Platypus 

Short-beaked Echidna 
Short-beaked Echidna 
White-footed Dunnart 
Koala 

Koala 

Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Black Wallaby 


08.09.07 
28.08.07 
19.10.07 
13.09.07 
05.08.07 
09.09.07 
24.08.07 
27.10.07 
08.10.07 
22.08.07 
12.09.07 


Mammal report 


Mammal Atlas additions 


Buckley Falls, observed from footbridge to Red Gum ls. 
sheoaks, the two were about 6 m apart, fossicking for food. 
Shelford, 1.5 km to east; hit by a car, it was alive but had a damaged beak. 


Eumeralla Scout Camp, Anglesea, trapped in survey. 
Balliang East, killed on Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road. 


Fyansford, in tree by river above Baum Weir. 
Sheoaks, in trees near house. 


Yaugher, in drey built in teatree thicket. 


Werribee Gorge, 


eastern viewpoint, north ridge. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


Werribee Gorge 


... Trevor Pescott 


BAt 
CPa 
TP 
PHo 
DHe 
BAt 
CPa 
TP 
MHe 
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Deer sp. 07.09.07 Brisbane Ranges, ran across Sawpit Gully Road. CPk 


Observers: BAt Bryant Attwood; CPa Cambria Parkinson; CPk Cliff Parkinson; DHe Dean Hewish; MHe Marilyn Hewish; PHo Peter 
Homan; TP Trevor Pescott 





Mammal trapping, Don Wallace Reserve, Teesdale, 24—27 October 2007 


DSE trapping permit no.10003784 


ituated on the western side of the township of Teesdale, the Birds recorded 


Golden Plains Council-managed reserve is bounded by the 


Bannockburn-Shelford Road on the south, Shaws Road and Whistling Kite White-browed eee ere 
Leigh Street. It contains a cricket/football oval and some other Common Bronzewing Dusky Woodswallow 
Galah Australian Magpie 


sporting facilities on the south-eastern third while the balance of 
the land has more-or-less-intact remnant vegetation. Abutting the 
reserve on the north-west side is a Drooping Sheoak woodland 
managed by Parks Victoria. 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Eastern Rosella 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Red Wattlebird 

Noisy Miner 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail* 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 


This is the third trapping attempt in grassy-woodlands—see 
Stephens Road Bush (Geelong Naturalist vol. 43 no. 5) and 
Mason's at Bannockburn (report to be published next month)— 
and in each case there was no evidence of small terrestrial 
mammal activity. The species that may have inhabited the area 
include both Fat-tailed and Common Dunnart as well as House 
Mouse and Black Rat. Arboreal mammals may be slightly more 
diverse; however, no active search was made for them. 


European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Part of the reserve was cleared many years ago, perhaps for a 
golf course, and a rubbish tip was established at the north-west 
corner, however the cleared land has now developed a grassland 
with both native and exotic species present, and the tip has been 
covered and some replanting attempted. But some good quality 
vegetation remains. 


*Willie wagtail nest at 2.5 m 
on horizontal fork of a dead 
branch, River Red Gum; 
probably contained eggs as 
the female was sitting on the 
nest. 


The reserve is within the Victorian Volcanic Plains bioregion and 
the vegetation is classed as Plains Grassy Woodland EVC 
55_61. 


The dominant tree species is Manna Gum (both rough-barked 
and smooth-barked varieties are present) while there are also 
River Red Gum, Drooping Sheoak, Black Wattle, Hedge Wattle 
and Golden Wattle present. The ground cover includes 
kangaroo, spear and wallaby grasses and some forbs as well as 
exotic species. At the time of this survey, there were many Tiger 
Orchids flowering in profusion in the south-west corner as well as 
buds of sun-orchids on the grassy areas. 


Bats may have a wider species diversity with White-striped 
Freetail, Gould's Wattled, Chocolate Wattled, Eastern False 
Pipistrelle, Lesser Long-eared, Large Forest, Southern Forest 
and Little Forest Bats all possibly present (Grant Baverstock, 
pers comm). 


We set 25 small Elliott traps in three transects viz: 
E1-E10 in the grassy woodland beneath Manna Gums 
and wattles 
E11-E20 on the open grassland 
E21-E25 in the sheoak-Manna Gum woodland. 


Thanks to Dale Smithyman for providing information about the 
reserve and its biodiversity, and to Antony Musgrove, Amber 
Connor, Isobel and Jasmine Connor-Smithyman for their help in 


Weather: warm, rain (Cc 9 mm) at night on 25.10.07. setting and checking the traps. 
Dates: set traps on 24.10.07, checked on 25th, 26th and 
collected 27.10.07 
Bait: peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. Occasionally the committee receives a request to 
Results: no mammals were caught on the 75 trap-nights. | Subscribe to the Geelong Naturalist online rather than in 


Mammals recorded hard copy. 


Short-beaked Echidna—diggings were noted. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo—6 seen and there were scats 
and runways noted. 

European Rabbit—fresh scrapes found. 

Red Fox—scats and scent noted. 


At the December general meeting we will discuss how this 
might be done, the subscription cost and format. The 
committee welcomes any suggestions. 
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Native fish of the Barwon River catchment—Part 2 
Tom Ryan, 4 September 2007 


Tom is a fish ecologist, previously with the Arthur Rylah 
Institute in Heidelberg, and now working as a consultant 
with organisations such as CCMA. His talk focused on the 
native fish (and some of the introduced fish) of the Barwon 
River catchment—their distribution, ecological 
requirements, threats within the catchment and the 
restoration efforts required for native fish communities. 


In Part 1 in the October Geelong Naturalist, the threats to our 
native fish and restoration efforts were discussed. In this part, 
Tom describes some of the important native fish in our 
catchment. 


Native fish species of the Barwon River 


Since the installation of the Breakwater, there's been some 
zonation of where fish can occur. Most of the estuarine species 
now occur in the lower part of the Barwon River, but we're still 
getting some of the fish moving up, including the Short-finned 
Eels and some of the smaller fish, including the Small-mouthed 
Hardyhead. There are also records of the Australian Mudfish 
which has significance throughout Victoria as well as records of 
the Common Galaxias and Spotted Galaxias moving up. 
Pouched Lamprey are found mostly below the Breakwater, and 
then some of the other ones in the table (Geelong Naturalist, 
vol.43, no.6, p.13) are specialised more in the freshwater. 


1) Freshwater resident species 

I've included the River Blackfish and Mountain Galaxias together 
because they're mostly in the upper parts of the tributaries of the 
Barwon, including the West Barwon, the upper parts of the East 
Barwon and the upper parts of the Moorabool. They both tend to 
prefer the shallow riffle zones that have a lot of clear water. The 
Mountain Galaxias generally occur in a nice riffley section, 
interspersed with pools, and can complete their whole lifecycle 
within that freshwater environment. The River (Freshwater) 
Blackfish are a lovely fish and an important recreational fishing 
species. They also generally occur in the upper reaches, but can 
occur lower down in the systems as well. They prefer to have a 
deeper water environment, generally occurring in a pool below a 
nice flowing riffle. They like a lot of cover, especially large logs 
with hollows in which they can lay their eggs. It appears they 
have suffered a significant decline during the drought in the 
Moorabool where they were common, but there's still a few 
remaining, so the hopes are that they'll breed up once, or if ever, 
we get any flow back in the Moorabool. We've also found a few 
in the top end of the West Barwon and | believe there's quite a 
few in Callaghan's Creek. Regionally they're very important and 
there's not too many left in the whole Corangamite CMA, so we 
think that they're probably a very significant fish to track down 
and see how they're going. 


We've got two pygmy perches species in the Corangamite 
catchment, the Southern Pygmy Perch and the Yarra Pygmy 
Perch, the ones | mentioned (see Part 1) that are really good at 
catching mosquitoes. Generally you can tell the Southern 
Pygmy Perch from the Yarra Pygmy Perch by the red margins 
on the fins, and the mottled pattern on the side which is a give- 
away for these species. The Yarra Pygmy Perch is listed 
nationally as endangered, and also listed under the Flora and 
Fauna Guarantee Act in Victoria. There are very few of these fish 
around, but they're doing quite nicely in some of the catchments 
in the Barwon, including Waurn Ponds and Thompsons Creek, 
despite the drought and despite the urban and rural pressures 
being put on those systems. They're also doing well in the upper 


...Deborah Evans 


Pennyroyal Creek and the upper Barwon. They've suffered big 
declines during the drought and are having to cope with 
increased water conductivity due to low flows and drying out of 
their preferred habitat which is a still-water environment with a lot 
of macrophyte cover. 


The situation is similar for the Dwarf Galaxias which are 
nationally listed as endangered and are protected under the 
federal EPBC Act. We have one population in Gosling Creek that 
we know are doing quite well and we suspect there are probably 
others in more swampy margins of other creeks, such as the 
bottom of Matthews Creek. They also like that good strong cover 
of macrophytes and slow flowing environments. 


2) Freshwater migratory species 

The Pouched Lampreys have an interesting life cycle. The 
adults migrate up within the river system and lay their eggs, 
generally within a nest in a riffley section, after which the 
juveniles grow up within a muddy, silty environment, where they 
filter feed for at least six months, sometimes up to 8 to 12 
months, before migrating back to sea. And as can be seen by 
their mouthparts, they're a parasitic fish and latching onto other 
larger fish and surviving that way. 


Some of the other migratory species include the Short-finned 
Eels which have suffered a few kills in some of our lakes in this 
area over the last few years. The adults migrate back to the 
sea—we think they spawn in the Coral Sea—then the juveniles 
migrate back along the coastline, back up the river systems as 
small eels, and then grow up within the river systems. Some of 
the issues regarding the eel kills in some of the lakes probably 
relate to declining water quality due to increasing temperatures, 
increasing salinities and also probably a lack of connectivity of 
these lakes back to the sea because of weirs and other barriers 
which have prevented the eels moving back to sea when 
conditions in the lakes deteriorated. 


Two other migratory species are the Tupong and the Australian 
Grayling. These two are included together because they're very 
fast moving species—well suited to fast flowing streams. The 
Tupong is like a barrel, with a rounded cylindrical shape, and is 
very quick at doing burst speeds through fast flowing riffles. They 
migrate right up within a river system as far as they can go, 
preferring shallow gravelly areas where they feed within the 
gravel. They are good predators and will eat a lot of different 
insects and smaller fish. 


The Australian Grayling is also a very fast swimmer and he's 
another one of the listed species we have in the catchment. 
There have been records of the Australian Grayling above 
Buckleys Falls after the fish ladder was put in and there are lots 
of records below Buckleys Falls. They've been found in the lower 
margins of the Moorabool River and there are scattered records 
over time right along the coastline. They're more streamlined, 
vertically compressed, capable of sustained fast swimming over 
a long period and often occur in fairly large schools. They're quite 
elusive; for example they rarely get stunned by electrofishing 
techniques, probably because their reaction time is so quick. So 
we really don't know what the population size is, and that's why 
they're listed nationally and also in Victoria. 


Old records in the Yarra River suggest that the early settlers on 
the Yarra lived off Grayling in the early years and they were quite 
large fish, up to about 40 to 50 cm in those days. These days the 
adults will probably only get up to about 30 to 35 cm, and a two- 
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year old fish would be about 25 cm. We can tell the age of the 
fish by the otoliths of the ear bones which have rings like tree 
rings which can be counted. Microchemistry is being done on 
metals within the different parts of the rings to work out the 
chemical composition of the water where they were growing up. 
This has confirmed what we have suspected about their life 
cycle. They lay their eggs in riffle zones in the lower margins of 
creeks, the larvae grow up in the estuary and then the older fish 
(1% to 2 years) migrate back upstream and live upstream in 
freshwater for most of their time. They're a bit of an omnivore, 
eating insects and snails and grazing algae off rocks. They really 
like a clear, fast-flowing environment with lots of riffle and cobble, 
so a lot of our coastal streams along the Otways coast are quite 
good for them, and, given enough flow in some of those systems, 
they could do quite well. 


We have a few galaxiid species, two of which, the Spotted 
Galaxias and the Broadfinned Galaxias, are pretty important for 
our coastline. The Spotted Galaxias are generally pretty small, 
probably about 15 to 20 cm, but can get larger, say up to about 
30 cm maximum. They have the same sort of colouration as 
Brown Trout and sometimes get confused with them. 


The Broadfinned Galaxias is sometimes called the Climbing 
Galaxias. It's got the ability to climb fairly steep walls using the 
pectoral fins which can spread out almost as feet. When you've 
got them in a bucket you can distinguish them by the way they 
use their fins to sit down on the bottom. They are about the same 
size as the Spotted Galaxias but can get a little bit larger, 
sometimes around 40 cm. This species is thought to require 
estuarine environments, again where the larvae develop. But 
there's some landlocked populations doing quite well within an 
upland lake system, obviously breeding quite well and doing well 
totally within a freshwater environment. 


Two other galaxiid species present in our area are the Australian 
Mudfish and the Common Galaxias. The Australian Mudfish, as 
mentioned earlier is a very important species, particularly in 
Victoria. We have some records around the Belmont Common in 
the late 1980s, collected after a bit of a flow event there. They 
also occur in Tasmania in a few river systems over there, but 
very few have been recorded in Victoria. They've been found in 
shallow, swampy, well-vegetated areas. We think that they 
migrate into these swampy areas in late autumn to spawn, and 
then we suspect they migrate back out-stream, but we need to 
do more work on them. They are generally quite small, probably 
about 10 to 15 cm at the most. 


Common Galaxias, as the name suggests, are fairly common 
right through the system. They are a migratory species and a 
good indicator of whether most fish can get through the barriers 
in a river system because they're not noted as exceptional 
swimmers and don't have exceptional ability to get over these 
barriers. Again we think they migrate back to an estuarine 
environment to spawn and then move back upstream as 
juveniles. 


3) Freshwater broad salinity range species 

Some of the other species that we have within the estuarine 
environment but that can also occur further up and are probably 
indicators that the water is fairly saline are the Flatheaded 
Gudgeon and Australian Smelt. Where the Flatheaded 
Gudgeon occur they generally occur in high abundance. They 
prefer to have a bit of a vegetation cover. They are only fairly 
small; probably 5 to 8 cm maximum. Australian Smelt occur in 
the lower margins of the estuary, but also can occur in higher 
numbers further upstream. They generally occur in fairly high 
abundance in schools, like to have vegetation cover, and 
generally occur in fine, fibrous wood debris type of environment, 
although they can also occur mid-water within a system. These 
two species are probably fairly common around Inverleigh and 
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places like that where there's a strong groundwater influence in 
some of the deep pools. 


4) Estuarine species 

Of the estuarine species, Black Bream are a really good 
recreational species that does well in the lower margins of our 
creeks such as the Thompsons Creek estuary. They prefer a 
good tidal mixing of systems where there are a lot of molluscs 
and other things for them to feed on. Estuary Perch are 
probably a bit more important the further west we go, including 
streams such as the Barwon River, where they tend to occur in 
some of the deeper pools. Again they prefer a nice mixing of 
water with a good stream flow. In the Barwon River the CMA 
have started re-snagging the rivers, putting some woody debris 
back into the system in the lower section of the river just above 
town, so that it can re-introduce some of the habitat that these 
Estuary Perch prefer. They like to sit underneath a large pile of 
woody debris where there's shelter from flow, shelter from 
predators and a place to perhaps launch an attack on something 
passing by as well. 


5) Other native aquatic fauna 

Some of the other fauna that occur in the catchment include the 
Central Victorian Spiny Crayfish, also referred to as the Yarra 
Spiny Crayfish because they're quite prevalent in the Yarra River 
catchment. They can get quite large, probably about Rock 
Lobster type size, with a carapace length of 20 to 25 cm. Some 
people do eat them but the tail shell is really quite thick and the 
meat inside is very small in comparison to a marine cray, so it's a 
shame to see them being eaten because you're getting very little 
effort out of that poor animal. They take a long time to grow, with 
a size of 25 cm being estimated as around 12 years old. 


There are also quite a few Burrowing Crayfish in the 
catchment. When you see a hole along the stream bank it's 
generally an indication of a Burrowing Crayfish. The burrows 
usually have a little chimney on top that can go up as high as 
about 5 cm. (The chimneys in some of the species are higher.) 
They are often very hard to catch in the stream as they generally 
live in their burrows and don't come out much, so they're usually 
only found by luck when they've been flushed out, for example by 
a flood. 


There are plenty of Platypus around. Quite a few have been 
caught in the Moorabool and in the West Barwon recently, so 
they seem to be doing well. People suggest that they're an 
indicator of catchment health and sometimes they are, but you 
tend to find them in a range of environments, including below 
fairly polluted systems, probably because the food supply is 
maintained for them. For example, below something like a septic 
waste water discharge there'll be a lot of worms growing within 
the substrate which the platypus really like. They're also found 
right down into saline environments, so they're quite adaptable to 
their environments, and doing quite well in the system. 


December general meeting 


Please bring a plate. 


We will be aiming for a short meeting 
and a long supper! 





Mid-week bird group excursion 
Eastern Park and Geelong Botanic Gardens, 27 September 2007, 0900-1200 h. 


O na fine, sunny and mild morning, 22 members and friends 
enjoyed a pleasant morning of birding. We started in the 
21st century garden and it was not long before we were 
observing the bird of the morning; a silent male White-winged 
Triller high in a Eucalypt at the boundary of the 21st and 20th 
century gardens. Fine views of the White winged Triller, Crimson 
Rosellas, Eastern Rosellas and Nankeen Night Herons were 
enjoyed by all. We all enjoyed telescope views of a male 
Australian Hobby. It is once more worthy of note that we did not 
record a Yellow-rumped Thornbill. There was only one record of 
a Willie Wagtail, heard on the golf course. It continues to be a 
matter of concern that both species were once common and 
widespread in this urban parkland. Both species are certainly 
less numerous in recent years. 


Little Pied Cormorant, one overhead. 

White-faced Heron, one overhead. 

Nankeen Night Heron, Several in usual roost. 

Australian White Ibis, one overhead. 

Straw-necked Ibis, one overhead. 

Brown Goshawk, one large pale, immature bird, probably a 
female, seen twice over the botanic gardens. 

Australian Hobby, one male perched at the top of pencil pine. 

Masked Lapwing, several heard. 

Silver Gull, at least two seen overhead 

Spotted Turtle-Dove, several seen and heard. 


...Craig Morley 


Galah, present. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, several heard and seen. 

Rainbow Lorikeet, several pairs and small groups heard and 
seen. 

Crimson Rosella, single birds and small groups seen in several 
areas. Adults and 1st -year birds noted 

Eastern Rosella, at least 4 pairs recorded. 

Laughing Kookaburra, one heard. 

White-Browed Scrubwren, one bird briefly seen in Botanic 
Gardens a second bird also heard. 

Brown Thornbill, one heard in the 20th century gardens. 

Red Wattlebird, common 

Magpie-lark, several pairs seen 

Willie Wagtail, one heard from golf course. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, at least one heard. 

White-winged Triller, one silent male provided very good views. 

Olive-backed Oriole, one bird heard. 

Grey Butcherbird, several birds heard and seen. 

Australian Magpie, several pairs noted. 

Pied Currawong, heard and seen in several areas. 

Little Raven, heard and seen in several areas 

Common Blackbird, common in the 20th and 19th century 
Gardens 

Common Starling, several. 

Common Mynah, two birds on western boundary. 

(Total: 31 species) 


On the table—Fuscous Honeyeater 


uscous means greyish or brownish. A more apt 

description might be nondescript, for the Fuscous 
Honeyeater appears at first to be a plain little bird with few 
distinguishing features. The specimen was, however, 
examined with great interest when it was put on the table. So 
what is there to say about it? 


Firstly, what was it doing so far south, way out of its 'normal' 
range? It had met an untimely death when it found itself in a 
locked shed at Pollocksford. Other Fuscous Honeyeaters 
have been observed recently as far west and south as 
Yeodene in the Otway foothills; they have turned up on the 
Bellarine Peninsula and have been seen to the north of 
Geelong, including a flock of 80 in July by Marilyn and Dean 
Hewish in the White Elephant Reserve, Rowsley Valley. We 
can only speculate that drought conditions have caused them 
to fly south. Although Belcher did not record them, they may 
well always have been present in winter, because they are 
active birds of the treetops and difficult to identify and were 
noted around Geelong from time to time in the 1970s. 


Seen up close, the Fuscous Honeyeater is not a dowdy bird, 
or a duller version of a White-plumed Honeyeater, as it has 
sometimes been called. It is smaller and has a little yellow 
plume tucked away with some black feathers near the ear 
coverts. Its eye can look smudged because of its dark ring 
around it. The plumage is not just brown or grey, but is 
overlain with an olivey-green, especially on the wings and tail. 
And what a tail it has! With inner feathers shorter and the 
outer ones gently curved, it reminds me of the Spangled 
Drongo’s ‘fishtail’. It is worth looking closely at the feather 


... Valda Dedman 


structure. It has tiny feathers around its bill, and its contour 
feathers have a very open web. The breast is dark grey under 
pale buff outer feathers. | marvel at the bird's frail little legs 
and its feet designed to grip the smallest of twigs. Its black bill 
is curved and strong, a fine tool for weaving grasses and bark 
strips into a cup bound with cobwebs and lined with finer 
grass, fur or wool. 





It is a great pity this Fuscous Honeyeater came to grief. It 
would have been good to learn its calls, a wide variety of 
‘tweichy' sounds. It has a reputation as a very trusting bird, 
adapting quickly to humankind. 
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Springtail, Collembola, Neanuridae, Uchidanurinae 


...Dave King 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 
Introduction 


Amongst the invertebrates collected during the Fauna and Flora Survey by the GFNC on a property at Boonah, a species of a 
springtail was discovered never before encountered by the author. The survey was conducted on the 16 September 2007, in the 
northern foothills of the Otway Ranges, 38° 25’ 00°S 143° 56’ 30°E. This area was designated as an EVC 178 and was at an 
elevation of around 300m ASL, situated at the head of a gully having a northern aspect. The subject springtail was captured in a pit 
fall trap of 175 ml capacity charged with a solution of alcohol and ethylene glycol plus a few drops of detergent as a surfactant. 
Consulting the literature failed to provide positive identification beyond the Subfamily level Uchidanurinae, (Greenslade 1991). From 
preliminary literature search it would appear to be a species of Wormersleymeria of which only three have been described so far, 
(Greenslade, 2002). 

Description 

Unlike the majority of springtails Uchidanurinae do not possess a furca (L. 
furca, fork), a forked process under the abdomen that facilitates the action 
of jumping. The subject Collembola is horizontally flattened, having a basic 
colour of black with a blue tinge, ventrally somewhat paler. Segmentation 
is relatively conspicuous with patches of pale grey. Protruding horizontally 
from the body is a series of elongated flexible protuberances that grade 
distally to the colour of orange. Between these there are bulbous 
protrusions capped in orange. The dorsal body surface has a series of 
eight pairs of semi-spherical protrusions having an orange colour, shown in 
A. The robust antennae consist of four segments, of which the terminal 
segment is the longer. Eight ocelli are placed on a raised surface above 
each antenna insertion. Mouthparts are hypognathous, having the form of 
a buccul cone that appears to be sucktorial, shown in B. The thorax carries 
three pairs of legs each consisting of coax, trochanter, femur and 
tibiotarsus that terminates in a simple claw. Short fine setae cover each leg 
that are of pale orange colour except the coax that is grey. The abdomen 
supports a raised relatively large organ of reniform outline, known as the 
ventral tube. Function of this organ appears to be less than certain, in 
some, if not all species, varying from adhesive, osmoregulation and 
grooming. Posterior to the ventral tube is a small organ having an aperture 
in the form of a fine longitudinal slit, possibly the genital opening. Further to 
the central rear is a slightly raised area carrying a group of three tubercles 
directed posteriorly, their apices coloured orange. Each side of this area 
there is a longer orange coloured tubercle lying prone directed posteriorly. 


References 

Greenslade, P (1991) The /nsects of Australia, Melbourne University Press, 
Melbourne 

Greenslade, P, et al (2002) 'Observations on the feeding behaviour of 

Uchidanurinae (Collembola: Neanuridae) in Australia’, The Victorian 

Naturalist, vol.119, no. 5. 


Wormersleymeria sp. Uchidanurinae, A dorsal view, B ventral view. 





Reptile report 





Garden Skink 12.09.09 1 Eumerella Scout Camp, caught. Peter Homan (RMIT) per TPe 
Garden Skink 13.09.07 1  Boonah, found in insect pitfall trap during biodiversity survey. TPe 
Garden Skink 13.09.07 1  Boonah, in an insect pitfall cone. TPe 
Garden Skink 22.10.07 1  Yaugher. Disturbed from litter when working in garden. TPe 
Eastern Snake-necked Turtle 22.08.07 Drysdale, near McLeods Waterholes, found by Pam Arrowsmith in her garden. 

The turtle was tiny, apparently just hatched. Its carapace was smaller than a 

20 cent piece, its neck of similar length when extended. Pam and Betty 

Arrowsmith have found other small turtles in their garden, and have had an 

adult lay her eggs in a burrow in the gravel drive. Their property is just across 

a gravel road from the waterholes. (per TPe) 
Blue-tongue Lizard 18.10.07 Merrawarp Rd, Ceres DK 
Blue-tongue Lizard 20.10.07 Pollocksford, in space under rollerdoor when door was opened. Able to come 

and go. Cool day. JDe 
Shingleback Lizard 27.10.07 Pollocksford, crossing a driveway on a hot hay. JDe 
Marbled Gecko 25.09.07 1 Belmont, squashed on driveway at 14 Victoria Tce. It may have been out at 

night and hidden under car tyre. TPe 
Marbled Gecko 22.10.07 3 Belmont. Found among a stack of dry wood from wind-damaged trees in our 

garden at 14 Victoria Tce. TPe 
Tree Dragon 20.10.07 1 Bannockburn, Mason's property. On fallen branches at 9.00 am but too cool 

to have been basking. TPe 
Echidna 12.10.07 Bells Beach carpark DK 


Observer codes: DK, Dave King; TPe, Trevor Pescott; JDe, Jim Dedman 
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Birds of Finland and Arctic Norway: Craig Morley 


raig Morley clearly remembers the moment when he 

decided to undertake a bird-watching trip to Finland and 
Arctic Norway. He had already planned to take leave from work 
to travel overseas in 2004. As he showed friends the tour 
brochure at a dinner party in December 2003, he decided to take 
this particular trip. He booked the trip, but when it looked likely to 
be cancelled because there were too few participants, he was 
able to transfer to a British company. One of Craig's bird 
watching passions is birds of prey. He had always been 
impressed with the book The Raptors of Europe and the Middle 
East by Dick Forsman. Craig was delighted to discover that the 
author of the book was to be one of the tour leaders. 


The trip began at Hevalo in northern Finland. The group travelled 
by road to the northernmost tip of Europe and then back to Oulu, 
and finally flew back to Helsinki for some final excursions. 


Craig wanted to photograph as many birds as possible using his 
recently purchased digital camera and his spotting telescope. He 
had not had much experience with this type of photography and 
the tour was a learning experience. He gradually taught himself 
how to align the camera, eliminate vignetting, reduce camera 
vibration and compensate for shutter delay. He was fairly frugal 
with photographs because of limited storage space, preferring to 
record the birds rather than the habitats. His first digiscoping 
picture taken in Finland was of the classic Arctic bird, the 
Ptarmigan. 


One of the first speciality birds the group was fortunate enough to 
get wonderful views of early in the trip north was the Hazel 
Grouse. Bramblings were one of the more common and 
numerous species as they headed north. Late on the first day, 
the group encountered a Tengmalm’s Owl in a nest hollow. Craig 
had long been looking forward to observing Ruffs in breeding 
plumage displaying at their leks to win the favours of the females. 
In northern Finland they were literally displaying along the edge 
of the road. The group arrived at the breeding territories of Long- 
tailed Skuas. These were absolutely exquisite birds and Craig felt 
that they re-defined the meaning of flight. However, being swift 
fliers, they were difficult to capture with the camera. As the group 
travelled further north into Norway and colder weather, a tall 
rocky outcrop along the roadside produced one of the many 
highlights of the trip; a Gyrfalcon. This is the largest species of 
falcon, with longer and broader wings and a more massive body 
than the Peregrine Falcon. The wingspan of Gyrfalcons can be 
up to 134 cm, 20 cm more than that of a female Peregrine. 


Further along the road, they came to a wonderful expanse of 
water and found hundreds of Common Eiders with one King 
Eider spotted by a sharp-eyed tour participant. Their destination 
in Norway was Varangerfjord, an arm of the Barents Sea. Among 
other species seen there were the White-billed Diver, the Great 
Northern Diver (known as the Common Loon in North America) 
and hundreds of Steller’s Eiders. The weather at the time was 
cold and the group was by this time among snowdrifts. They 
scanned every available snowy hillside and became quite adept 
at finding Willow Grouse, but they were really looking for Snowy 
Owls. Unfortunately none were to be found. However, Short- 
eared Owls were abundant and were often seen over marshes 
and hunting in the evening light in woodland clearings. 


The party travelled beyond the northern tree-line and through a 
submarine tunnel to the small town of Vardo, situated on an 
island. The landscape was desolate. A tugboat took them from 
Vardo to the island of Hornoya. On the way, they were able to 
see such sought-after auk species as Common Guillemots, 
Brunnich’s Guillemots, both high Arctic breeding birds, Razorbills 


...Dean Hewish 


and Black Guillemots. Craig photographed Kittiwakes breeding 
on ledges on houses in Vardo. These dainty gulls are named 
from their distinctive call. After an exhilarating morning, the group 
headed off for an equally exhilarating and even colder session of 
birding which produced some quintessentially Arctic species; 
Arctic Redpoll, Horned Lark, Snow Bunting and Lapland Bunting. 
The next day, they made a trip to the northernmost part of 
Europe (latitude 71 degrees N), looking out over the Barents Sea 
towards the North Pole. Craig’s memories were of the cold, 
inhospitable landscape and the rubbish washed up on the 
seashore. 


From this point, the tour group turned south towards Finland. 
Along the way they sought an unobtrusive bird, the Pine 
Grosbeak. It was considered very difficult to find and observe but 
had been seen during previous tours at a feeder outside a 
particular cafe. The group was in luck. Dick Forsman spotted a 
bird on the ground under the feeder. Craig felt that the field 
guides did not do this bird justice. It was bigger and brighter than 
the pictures showed. 


Other hard to find Arctic birds, such as the Red-spotted 
Bluethroat, were seen on the trip south. Red-necked Phalaropes 
were just returning to the northern lakes for the summer, along 
with Dotterels and Wood Sandpipers. Craig photographed a 
Wood Sandpiper perched at the top of a tree in its breeding 
territory; something never seen in the southern hemisphere, even 
though they are familiar birds here. Craig took his chance to 
photograph the midnight sun. He set his alarm and walked up a 
ski slope to capture a picture of the sun just touching the horizon 
at exactly midnight. Little Gulls were breeding on a lake in 
Kuusamo. These birds are stunningly coloured with black heads, 
fine bills, red legs and a faint pink wash on breast. They have a 
beautiful buoyant flight on rounded wings. 


The forests yielded sightings of Capercaillie, which are sedentary 
in mature coniferous forests. The males are very bulky birds, 90 
cm in length. Another sedentary bird in the locality was the Black 
Grouse, found in a variety of habitats, such as moors, bogs, 
forest clearings, heaths and barren islands. The males of this 
species are approximately 58 cm in length. Craig finally managed 
to get a good photograph of a Tengmalm’s Owl at its nest and 
the group was very fortunate to see an Eagle Owl, which is a 
massive bird 73 cm tall with a wingspan of 170 cm. The Three- 
toed Woodpecker taught Craig another digiscoping lesson. Never 
ignore the low battery warning on the camera and never leave 
the spare batteries in the vehicle. He photographed the female 
on the nest, but the camera would not work when the male came 
to feed the female. As the group travelled southwest towards 
Oulu, Craig photographed a Black-tailed Godwit in breeding 
finery with a bright orange bill base, and a male Northern 
Shoveler, a very rare visitor to the southern hemisphere. 


One of the many delights of the tour was the wonderful Laminka 
wetland near Oulu. The tour leader Dick Forsman called out as a 
Red-throated Pipit flew high overhead. Craig managed to train 
his binoculars on the bird as it dropped into grass at a distance 
over water. He pointed his telescope on the particular patch of 
grass and was fortunate to see the bird take flight. He called out 
to the group and saw the characteristic rusty red throat as the 
bird flew over. Whooper Swans were a northern European 
specialty and were seen on some of the lakes. 


The group flew from Oulu to Helsinki to complete their tour. 

White Wagtails were common on open ground near Helsinki. 
Pochards were seen at wetland near Helsinki, as were Mute 
Swans, which can be distinguished from Whooper Swans by 
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their longer tails that characteristically stick up. The group 
stopped off at Dick Forsman’s home outside Helsinki to see 
some of his yard birds. One of the tour party called out as a large 
raptor appeared overhead. Dick Forsman was excited to discover 
that it was a Greater Spotted Eagle, his first sighting from his 
yard. This member of the Aqui/a genus is approximately 65-72 
cm long with a wingspan of 155-180 cm. Other notable sightings 
in the Helsinki district were: a Lesser Spotted Woodpecker male 


Crested Grebes with chicks just leaving the nest as the group 


watched, an Arctic Tern that offered an excellent digiscoping 


opportunity, and a Black-headed Gull. 


Craig obviously greatly enjoyed his tour to a part of the world 


Australians seldom visit. The bird group greatly enjoyed his 


account of an interesting and highly productive expedition. 


at a nest, a Ural Owl, male and female Honey Buzzards, Great 


Butterfly report 
... Valda Dedman 


B utterflies seen during October were like a repeat of the previous month in spite of hot northerly winds that can aid southerly 
migrations. Days of sunshine have been interspersed with cold southerly gales, not weather favourable to butterflies. Joe 
Hubbard’s sighting of more than 15 Yellow Admirals at flowering grasstrees at Anglesea was in September. Admirals have been the 
most frequently recorded (apart from the ubiquitous Cabbage Whites). November is the month to look out for Caper Whites, when 
they veer south on their migratory flights. Some years they can be seen in thousands in the Geelong region, usually heading west. 
You start to notice them in late October, although it was mid-October last year when Marilyn Hewish observed hundreds flying 
steadily west. In November 1997 Joe Hubbard saw a pair mating at the Brisbane Ranges, a most unusual occurrence for this part of 
the world, where there are few caper plants for the caterpillars. Was the pregnant female going to fly some hundreds of kilometres 
north before egg-laying? Eggs are usually laid in clusters of about 100 on the larval food plant. Sometimes tens of thousands may 
be laid on the same tree. Older males are known to patrol in search of clusters of virgin females. | recall seeing newly-emerged 
Caper Whites at the Macquarie Marshes in a perfect mating frenzy. Adult life had just begun and the males were waiting to get on 
with it as quickly as possible. The females barely had time for their wings to dry. 


Caper White 


Imperial Jezebel 
Imperial Jezebel 
Imperial Jezebel 
Spotted Jezebel 

(Wood White) 
Australian Painted Lady 
Australian Painted Lady 
Australian Painted Lady 
Yellow Admiral 

Yellow Admiral 

Yellow Admiral 

Yellow Admiral 

Yellow Admiral 

Small Grass-blue 


28/10/2007 


17/09/2007 
27/10/2007 
28/10/2007 
23/09/2007 


20/09/2007 
29/09/2007 
18/10/2007 
06/09/2007 
20/09/2007 
23/09/2007 
09/10/2007 
09/10/2007 
27/10/2007 


14 Victoria Tce, Belmont, 2 In garden at 1345 hrs EDST. Hot and windy. 
First record for season. 

Newtown, 1 

Yaugher, 2 flying north at about 8 m, hot windy day. 

Yaugher 1 fluttering past 0730 hrs EDST. Warm windy. 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Track, 1 fluttering around treetops, landed in 
low moonah. Mallee woodland. 

Anglesea, small numbers. 

Forrest, along Yaugher Rd, 1 on a cold windy day at 1230 hrs. 
Coogoorah Park Anglesea, 1 

Newtown, small numbers. 

Anglesea, 15+ on flowering grasstrees. 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Track, 1 on track in mallee on plateau. 
White Elephant Reserve, 1 on shrub among wattles by entrance gate. 
White Elephant Reserve, 2 On ground in open Grey Box woodland. 
Balyang Sanctuary, 1 at 1000 hrs on clover plants. Hot sunny. 


Observers: DK Dave King, JH Joe Hubbard, MHe Marilyn Hewish, TP Trevor Pescott 


Bird observations October 2007 


e are now well into the Spring season and many birds 
have been busy building nests and breeding. Some more 





... Barry Lingham 


few years. The Black-eared Cuckoo at the OGNR is a rare 
sighting on the Bellarine Peninsula. 


of the migratory species have also returned. White-winged 


Trillers were noted at several locations. Those attending the 
survey at the Mason’s property near Bannockburn on 21/10/07 
were able to see White-browed and also Masked Woodswallows. 


Hopefully the rainfall predicted at the start of November will 
refresh the wetlands and rejuvenate the bush areas so that our 
local birds can breed successfully. 


Birds that have not yet been reported for the spring return include 
Sacred Kingfishers and some of the waders such as Golden 
Plovers, Knots and Marsh Sandpipers. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Several unusual records have been submitted in the past month. 


Freckled Duck are rarely recorded in urban areas, so the 
observation from Jerringot is significant. The Rippleside beach is 
also an urban area, so it was surprising to find reports of a 
Common Sandpiper and also a Black-tailed Native Hen at the 
site. Gull-billed Terns are a spring-summer visitor; they have 
been seen at Lake Gherang. 


Observers: AF, Ade Foster; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BML, Bernadette Lingham; CFNC, Castlemaine FNC; 
CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DSm, Dale Smithyman; 
GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; 
KDo, Keith Dowell; LM, Lib Macpherson; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; 
PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PFu, Peter Fuller; RBu, Rohan Bugg; RGa, 
Rob Ganly; RHL, Richard Loyn 


A Red-capped Robin has been recorded at Werribee Gorge. 
There have been few records of these lovely robins in the past 
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Species 

Emu 

Blue-billed Duck 
Freckled Duck 
Black Swan 

Great Crested Grebe 
Shy Albatross 

Great Cormorant 
Little Egret 
Australian White Ibis 


Royal Spoonbill 
Brown Goshawk 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Brown Falcon 
Australian Hobby 


Peregrine Falcon 
Brolga 


Australian Spotted Crake 
Spotless Crake 
Black-tailed Native-hen 


Latham's Snipe 
Common Sandpiper 
Black-winged Stilt 
Gull-billed Tern 
Common Bronzewing 


Black-eared Cuckoo 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 


Tawny Frogmouth 
Sacred Kingfisher 
Brown Treecreeper 
Striated Fieldwren 
Speckled Warbler 
Southern Whiteface 
Fuscous Honeyeater 
Jacky Winter 
Red-capped Robin 
Spotted Quail-thrush 
Crested Shrike-tit 


Olive Whistler 


Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-winged Triller 


Olive-backed Oriole 


Dusky Woodswallow 


Grey Butcherbird 

Little Raven 

Red-browed Finch 
Beautiful Firetail 
Clamorous Reed-Warbler 
Little Grassbird 


Number 
1 


30+ 

1 

100s 
25+ 

3 

5 

4 
Colony 


11 
Present 
1 
Present 
2 
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Present 
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Present 
Present 
2 
Present 
26 


Date 
29/9 
23/9 
30/9 
30/9 
23/9 
28/9 
17/10 
17/10 
17/10 


17/10 
October 
9/10 
October 
26/9 


9/10 
21/9 
30/9 
30/9 
17/10 
17/10 
3/10 
8/10 
17/10 
30/8 
3/10 
17/10 
30/9 
23/9 
9/10 
2/10 


5/10 
2/10 
9/10 
17/10 
9/10 
17/10 
29/9 
6/10 
13/10 
17/10 
9/10 
9/10 
22/9 
8/10 
16/10 
27/9 
14/10 


25/9 
5/10 
5/10 
11/10 
October 
2/10 
8/10 
9/10 
23/9 


6/10 
9/10 
12/10 
15/10 
October 
October 
25/9 
October 
17/10 


Comments 

Lovely Banks, beside Anakie Rd. An escapee? 
Lake Wurdi Boluc 

Jerringot, a female near bird hide. One on 3/10. 
Lake Modewarre, many nests. 

Lake Wurdi Boluc 

Pt Lonsdale lighthouse 

Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 

Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 

Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands, a small breeding colony of perhaps 12 
pairs. Chicks seen. 

Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 

Barwon River, nesting. 

Batesford 

Barwon River, nesting. 

Queens Park Golf Course, a nest in an old nest (possibly a Little 
Raven) 

Batesford, with a clutch of 3 eggs 

Rokewood, nesting in small wetland. 

Lake Gherang 

Lake Connewarre, opposite Taits Point. 
Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 

Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 

Corio Bay, Rippleside. 

Hamlyn Heights, on grass beside Minerva Rd. 
Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 

St Augustines Lake, flushed from edge of lake. 
Corio Bay, Rippleside, on basalt rocks. Also 13/10 
Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands, an adult and 2 juv. 
Lake Gherang, on edge of wetland. 

Lake Wurdi Boluc, at carpark. 

Batesford, on private property. 

OGNR, in Black Sheoak on West Track. First since possible 
record in 1976. 

Barwon River, Baums Weir. 

Newtown, calling for 2 days. 

Batesford, on private property. 

Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 

Batesford, on private property. 

Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 

Fyansford, 5 m up in a eucalypt. 

Balyang Sanctuary 

Long Forest, Long Point, a pair with 2 young. 
Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 

White Elephant Reserve 

SE of White Elephant Reserve, a juvenile. 
Long Forest, Long Point Track 

Werribee Gorge picnic ground 

S Ingliston block of Werribee Gorge 

N Brisbane Ranges, Spring Creek Track 


Fyansford, a female collecting dried grass. Nest located in a 
small eucalypt. 
Carlisle State Park, Cricket Pitch Rd 


Lake Elizabeth 

Lake Elizabeth 

Fyansford, an immature female 

Barwon River, nesting. 

OGNR, a pair in wattles on Lake Track. Rare visitor here. 
Fyansford, a male 

Batesford 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Track, rare here. 


Balyang Sanctuary, calling non-stop at 8 am. 
Batesford, some nesting in tree-spout. 

Fyansford 

Queens Park golf course, parents feeding young. 
Barwon River, nesting. 

Barwon River, nesting. 

Carlisle State Park, in vegetation beside creek. 
Barwon River, nesting. 

Alcoa—Pt Henry wetlands 





Observer 
AF 


JN 

JN, PC 
BL, BML 
JN 

CMo, LM 
RGa 
RGa 
RGa 


RGa 
BAt 
RGa 
BAt 
BAt 


RGa 
DSm 
BL, BML 
BL, BML 
RGa 
RGa 
PFu 
KDo 
RGa 
KDo 
PFu, BL, BML 
RGa 

BL, BML 
JN 

RGa 

BL 


JH 

RGa 

RGa 

RGa 

RGa 

RGa 

BAt 

BAt 
CFNC 
RGa 
MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 
MHe, RHL 
MHe 

MHe 

MHe 

BAt 


BL, RGa 

GMc 

GMc 

BAt 

BAt 

BL 

BAt 

RGa 

MHe, DHe, RBu 


BAt 
RGa 
BAt 

BAt 

BAt 

BAt 

BL, RGa 
BAt 
RGa 
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November excursion 
Sunday 18 November 2007 


Armstrong Creek reserves 
and byways 
Leader: Valda Dedman 


9.00 am 
9.15 am 


Leave Adams Crt, Eastern Park or 
Meet at Jerringot bird hide 


Lunch will be at Stewarts Rd Reserve (MEL 479 J5) 


This excursion will take us to some of the lesser known roads 
and reserves in the Armstrong Creek Urban Growth area. We 
will see the Barwon from an unusual perspective, look at 
significant remnant vegetation, explore the Mt Duneed area and 
discover more of Armstrong Creek. 


Note. Don’t forget the insect repellent and sunscreen! 


Mid-week bird group 
Thursday 22 November 2007 


Bellarine Rail Trail 
Leader: Barry Lingham 


As part of the survey work being undertaken by the GFNC, we 
will check birds along the section of the trail between Leopold 
and Whitehorse Road. 


Meet at 9:00am at. the main Gateway Sanctuary carpark, 
Melaluka Road, Leopold. We will organise a car shuffle and 
travel to the rail trail from this site. The survey should take 
about 90 minutes, and if time permits, we shall visit Reedy 
Lake. 


Bring morning tea, a hat, sunscreen, wet weather gear and 
sturdy shoes. A GPS unit may be useful. 


Finish about midday, or stay for a picnic lunch and a quick walk 
around at the Gateway Sanctuary. Picnic facilities available at 
the Gateway Sanctuary, Leopold. 


Enquiries to Polly Cutcliffe (5244 0182) or Barry (5255 4291) 


Note: no Mid-week Bird Group 
excursion in December. 


EVC survey 
Thursday 22 November 2007 


Bellarine Rail Trail 
Leader: Bruce Lindsay 


Coinciding with the bird survey (above) the flora on a section of 
the rail trail between Moolap and Leopold will be surveyed. 
There are remnant areas of grassland, grassy woodland and 
wetland. 
9.00 am Assemble where the railway intersects with 
Moolap Station Rd, Moolap 


Enquiries: Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
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Baw Baw campout 


As the imminent threat of bushfires prevented this event during 
January 2007 a rescheduled campout will be held Friday 25— 
Tuesday 29 January 2008, based at the same two ski lodges 
(Baw Baw and Skali). 


Members who booked for 2007 have been contacted and to 
date 16 people have booked for January 2008. Another 8 
people can be comfortably accommodated without using top 
bunks. Each lodge has six bedrooms—some up and some 
down—the usual well-equipped kitchen, living room and 
bathroom facilities. 


Please book your accommodation with me before 30 
November and pay the full amount to our club treasurer at 
the December general meeting. 

Cost: About $165/person for 16 campers reducing 
to about $110/person for 24 campers. 

From Melbourne take the Princes Freeway 
M1 to Robin Hood (where Mt Baw Baw is 
signposted). Turn left, take the C426 through 
Neerim South to Piedmont, turn right and 
continue on C426 through Noojee, Ivy Creek 
and Tanjil Bren into Baw Baw Village to Skali 
Ski Lodge. 

After 4.00 pm Friday 25 January when rooms 
will be allocated. 

BYO linen, sleeping bag, blankets, tea and 
bath towels, food, clothes for all seasons, 
field nats gear and reference books. Baw 
Baw Village does not include a general store. 


Getting there: 


We are fortunate that Kathie and Peter Strickland will be 
leading our walks. They have an extensive knowledge of the 
area as those who have used their book Sub Alpine Flora of the 
Baw Baw Plateau will realise. (See me if you require a copy— 
price is $10.) Our walks will be through vegetation communities 
(such as Snow Gum Woodland, Damp Alpine Heathland and 
Wet Alpine Heathland), mostly on wide graded ski trails only a 
short distance from the lodges. Some years ago a Leadbeaters 
Possum was observed and photographed during a GFNC 
Campout. Is that likely in January 2008? 


Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Plant group 
Tuesday 13 Nov 2007 


Discussion on interesting plants observed at Inverleigh 
Common and Mason's property at Bannockburn. Collate plants 
lists for club records. 


Eco book group 
29 January 2008 


Details in December Naturalist 


Mailing roster 
November: Sheila Silver 
December: Polly Cutcliffe 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2007-2008 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
ie " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 


Neil MciInnes 


0408 102 802 


neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 


“ ; Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
E Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
" " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 

Y s Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


NOVEMBER 2007 DECEMBER 2007 
General Meeting: Elaine Carbines—Barwon 2 Challenge Bird Count 
Parklands Project 4 General Meeting: Members Night 
Plant Group: Workshop 11 Plant Group Excursion—picnic tea 
Bird Group: Avian Flu—Ton Schat 
Excursion: Armstrong Creek reserves 
Leader: Valda Dedman 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Bellarine Rail 
Trail. Leader: Barry Lingham 
Vegetation survey—Bellarine Rail Trail. Leader: 
Bruce Lindsay 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 


Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26 November, 2007. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
[Melway Map 452 G4] 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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